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' FOREWORD ' 

- / . 

The state of the art , of vocational education in correc- 
tions is elusive. It can r however, be stuciiec^ in the light 
of the prevailing "models" of punishment and retribution, 
rehabilitation, and reintegration ; the survey research which 

details need^, failings , ~eniiS~Trucces8e8^ and proposed modets 

for effective programs. * • 

^ The author haa made an extensive review of the litera- 
ture^ relating to vocational education in corrections and 
highlights current problems and. issues. The psychology of 
rc*t:ribution,^ community-based educati6n programs, and in-prison 
programs, factors <affecting vocational education activities, 
are identified. The kinds of thinking, pirogreim development, 

^legislation, and implementation and delivery methods regarding 
vocational education in corrections aVe discussed. 

This publication is a result of One of the activities of 
the Nal^ional Study of Vocational Education in Corrections . 
Recognition is given to the project's advisc^ry committee 
for their conti^ibution to the project,- 



Robert Taylor 
Executive Director 
'The Center for Vocational 
J • Education 
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I . ■ PURPOSE AND DATA BASES 

The following paper is offered in partiarl fulfillment 
of th« terms *of a grant (VEA, Part C, Section 131 (a) ) , 
from the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. 
Offj.ce of Education, to^perfbrm a National Study of Voca- 
tional Education in Corrections. Its purpose is bo put' in 
perspective the major issufes in vocatipnal education in 
corrections a^ .they appear in the literatui^e and to show 
trends. The review attempts tQ discuss the key concepts of 
voc at'i6nal education in corrections , not as isolated topics , 
but as integral parts of what have become general charges 
for the general pinblic\ These keyyconcfepts involve re- 
habilitation, education, and work; prison maintenance and 
service and industry; adult basic education (ABE) , secondary 
education (leading to a. General Education Development ' (GEO) 
certificate) , post secondary education, and college programs ; 
programs for the incarceifated female; the needs* of specific 
prison populations; instructional modalities; and the pro- 
gram failure cycle. It is h6ped, moreover, that the review* 
w^-ll serve -as a "primer" for those who are interested in. 
the history, issues, and trends in vocational educaticya in 
corrections. 

Since this paper is intended as a general report on the 
state of vocational education in corrections, .only the 
literature (see REFERENCES ) which the reviewer considered 
seminal and* well- supported was <^sed to identify the issues 
and trends and to draw conclusions. Literature providing 
supplementary dimensions to the issues and trends is listed 
in ADDITIONAL REFERENCES . 

— ^ « . ^ ^ 

TlAs paper is the result of both computer-assisted and 
manual searches '6f the literature using descriptors intended 
to locate historical documents/ "recent surveys and reports, ^ 
journal articles, dissertations, and speeches and presenta- 
tions. , The following data bases were accessed through the 
Lockheed^ DIALOG Search Services available at The Center 
for Vocational Education. . . 

, AIM/ARM Abstracts of Instructional and Research 
Materials in Vocational and Technical 
Education (VT numbers) 

•\ 

ERIC Educational* Resources Information Center 

(ED numbers) 

NTIS National Technical Information Services 

Comprehensive Dissertation Abstracts 



Searches were also requested through the National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service -^NCJRS) data system. 
The NCJRS descriptors used were ^- . *. 

Educational Programs for Offenders 

Inmate Compensation 

Correctional Industries * 
. Vocational Training 

Work Release / 

)___ : „ . 

Ex-Offender ^ployment • 

Those documents not bearing a VT or ED number can be 
located by contacting project staff at The Center^ for ^ 
Vocational Education. Ed-numbered documents ate avail- 
able as microfiche or hard (pape^r) copy through the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) . VT-numbered docu- 
ments are available through The^ Center for Vocational 
Education, library or, by cross-referencing with ED numbers 
through EDRS. " , 



II. INTRODUCTION 



The literature of vocational "education in corrections 
presents itself as an astounding tug and push between what was 
and what is, and between what is and what could be. it is 
both' historical 'and descriptive, ^nd provocatively prescrip- 
tive. It is a literature which can be honest and candid while 
it ijpimultaneously undermines- itself with the hidden assumptions 
and overt 'prejudices of . writers, researchers, theoreticians, 
and practitioners who cannot deny where they come from or to 
what constituencies they are beholden. 

The literature of vocational' education in corrections is 
quite unlike th^ literature of vocational education for the 
gifted and t^ilented, handicapped individuals, minorities, and 
females. Tiie pec^le in correctional institutions who will be 
touched, hopefully in a capacitating way, by vocational edu- 
cation programs, are in c5ur culture "offensive." They have 
committed c^ime«-against-the-culture ("victimless" crimes 
notwithstanding) and therefore do not often b^efit from the 
culture Vs^i^uised conscience. Of fenders, are not/ usually, as - 
are other special needs groups, considered targets for educa- 
tion or social action programs which attempt to "enable" the 
disabled, recognize the unique, make possible some kind of 
social or economic mobility for the disadvantaged, or eliminate 
unfair biases which prohibit a class of people from performing 
to capacity and which > in 'fact, contribute to a cycle, of 
poor self -concept and poor performance. 
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III. CHARGES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONS ' 

The status of education^ for offenders leads persons 
involved in research and program planning in correctiops to 
"chajrge" the educational community and the comm\Linity-at--large : 

(1) to defuse the psychology of retribution which so 
often governs the communjfty ' s and correctional 
administration's attitude toward offenders and 

so often results in security-focus6d , punishment- 
based irfetitutionalization, the segregation of 
offenders from "legitimate" ed^i^ea^tional i^ 
tutions, and individual and prog^m stigma; 

(2) to call for community-based educational programs 
which are truly reintegrative and provide exten- 
sive pre- and post-assessment and guidance as 
well as job market-relevant training; and 

(b) to expect the implementation of in-prison voca- 
tional education programs which are at once 
psychologically rehabilitative and successful 
regarding training for satisfying work in t^he 
free world and which have program delivery sys- 
tems which ensure, to the greatest degree 
possible, high quality program design, a smooth 
implementation process, a high rate of program 
completion, and adequate needs assessment and 
evaluation procedures for program renewal.* 

The literature addresses the charges described above most 
prominently in the form of surveys, studies, suggested models, 
and workshop presentations. The following i^nterpretation of 
this literature will include explanation of the issues as they 
touch on the commonly heard charges for vocational education 
in corrections, discussion of the trends. we can infer from 
the issues, and observations, ^conclusions, and prescriptions. 

Defusing the> Psychology of Retribution 

Our habits of mind regarding transmission of culture and 
maintenance of the social forces which keep us going as indi- 
viduals, commurtitiesV and nations have much to do with our 
sense of what tp do with those who commit what we consider 
crimes against culture and society. Our earliest mythologies 
and philosophies abound with detailed' descriptions of the * 
punishment's meted out to those who have so "transgressed" and 
are indeed analogous to the myths of crime and pun^ishment 
which prevail today. These present-day myths reveal themselves 
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in the historical development of prisons and 'Correlations' as 
"models." The following discussion of prison development and 
these models as they appear in the literature should bear 
upon the issues involved.. in the vocational development of /.» 
offenders. ^ , 

Four general habits of mind, or "philosophies," are seian 
in. the development of the' prison system and the concern today ' 
with the preventive value education and training may have for 
offenders. The first of these is the Old Testainent selfise of 
retribution which showed itself in the crucifixions of cen- 
turies ago, in the stockades and witch hunts In colonial times, 
in the debtors prisons of the 17th century (Nagel, 1973), and 

in capit al pu nishment wh er eby soci<fby ' 
crliheToF Ta^rhg "a the 
model. Adoption of^'^is motJel assumes 
puniishment and the maintenanqe of 



today raps t p romi nently 
at) s o 1 veB i t s e 1 f of the 
eVe-for-an-eye revenge 
the deterrent value of 



community standards (Stanleys, 19 76^ 



tion model is the 
so aptly^tates — 



idea o*pienitence. 
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Tied up in the retribu-- 
As Sylvia Feldman (1975) 



Punishing tp^^riminal was meant to serve 
two purposes: To be "a threat and deterren»t 
to potential lavr\ breakers" (N'agel , 1973) and 
to be a means of regeneration for the crimi- 
nal by bringing about hfis repentance and so 
cleansing his soul. (jp. 1) 




^ The mid-1800 's saw the development of a second philosophy 
of how*to deal with crimina4tB - that of restraint, i.e., 
incapacitating, if not taking revenge or>, the perpetrator. 
This restraint model is exemplified in the Auburn, New York, 
prison in 1819 and in the revision of the Pennsylvania system 
in 1829, and is, Ifke the retribution model, still part of 
the fabric of the modern prison . system. In 1973, the National 
Cou#lcil on Crime and Delinquency still recommended restraining 
dangerous prisoners while paroling others. 

A third model in corrections is that of treatment, and 
'subsequently rehabilitation^ which evolved during the reforms 
of the early li"^0 ' s .. However, the strands of retribution and 
re^raint remain, clear. The offender is still seen as some- 
one who suffers" from some dystrophy of the moral system and ^ 
who will only get worse without treatment. Again, Feldman 
(1975) provides an accurate* explanation 'of the ironies and. 
conflicting forces involved in the call for- rehabilitation. 

/ihere is7 ,the assumption that rehabilitation 
is a way of " . . . turning troublesome ' law- 
breakers into respectable adherents of 
tra3rt:ional values" (Nagel, 1973). Prisons 
are not only meant to safeguard society by 
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isolating of fondera but are |rtieant' as well to bJ^ 
mechanisms for change, attioee *toJ)|B^eha|2j.ll- * 
« m * tated are perceived as misfits': 'pBrtons»vho ^ 
^ are either psycholoaically maladjusted or inade- 

quately prepared Vo6ati'<Aally and educationally • 
' to' adapt to the neieda ,and values of society, (p, 1) 

Before discussing this fourth general model of reintegra- 
tion it may well be apE^ro^jriat*^ here . to re-lite the .hiptorical 
role of work in, prisons to the 'models of retribution, restraint', 
and rehabilitation. We may then more easily -understand the 
more recent development of vocational education in corrections , 
and its intimate relationship to the more contemporary reinte- 
x^r at ixm TTiodeir. - - — — . : 

If, for example, we begin by looking- at the nature Of ' 
.early sentences meted out, we see that" the word's "at hard • ' 
•labor" were prevalent (Vflhitson, 1977). The prisoner's hard 
la^or. Was indeed Society's revenge. However, with' the change \. 
in philosophy from retribution to restraint and the subsequent 
incre^^se in the nunjbers of those incarcerated, work in prisons 
served less as actual revenge than as --maintenance of the • 
prisons themselves. Prisoners were assigned jobs ^which resulted 
in prison-made goods sold for profit ^nd ^which pf^ided the 
prisons with cheap (ive., unpaid! ) .rl.£ri3;6r .fo^ cuatdldLal and 
maintenance services (Bregman and iprey , 1975) , Quite ironically, 
then,^as free enterprise conflicted" with* the pri'aion Indus tfy^ ^ - 
interstatef sale of goods, and as legislation wa^i:^>icted to . 
prohibit interstate transporation bf .prison goods, such., prisonejr 
labor needed to be seen in a different li.ght - plrisoners work 
came to l^e called "rehabilitative," i.e., a way .of treating 
the offender and providing a solutarion to the problem of ^imi- 
nality. Prison administr&tprsv well aware of. the changJITin ' 
correctio;is philosop{»y permeatiiiig the field, began -to respond 
by calling the work of prisoners training for "work habits" 
(Bregman and Frey) . "The rehabilitation model took root-, albeit "* 
not without the lingering presence of the. earlier* models of 
retribution and restraint. Once more, Feldman. (1975) points 
out that even though prison admijaistjrations may subscribe to 
the rehabilitation model, there is often '. . . 



^a conflict between the goals of punishment 
and rehabilitation. It is doubtful that 
rehabilitation and punishment/can be atchieved 
simultaneously- . . too often . . V "the^^^^^ 
punitive spirit has survived unscathed 
fc?ehind the mask of treatment" (American Friends 
Service Committee, 1977). As a result,vthe 
. goal of rehabiliation is often undermined ' 
rathei; than supported.' (pp. l-2f) 

s The Intimate relation of the role of work to the vary- 
ing models for deliberating crime and its, results is 



eveh<ink>r« intimate yhen we» look at . the more recent philosophy 
of ^relntetyration — ^.the involvement of the offender in educa- 
tlonar, vocational, alwJ social xleyelopmenj: programp wlttch 
attempt tjo effect his/her succeigi^l and satisfying return to 
the community. With the^ recent emphasis on accountability > 
with inci^e»sed national awareness' of' the problpofs of. the 
pris9ns^ and with the provision of federal aidffor corrections 
pro^rains came fueling that* treatment' and repU>ilitation - 
through in-prison jol^s were no solution to^crfminalit^ and , 
that the work pf prisoner^ ought to 6b nore of a. tool to 
-develop skills . for satisfying wprk upon release/ to improve 
selfr'dohcept, ahd tb encourage- selt-reliaAce and self^ . 
determination (Bell, Conrad, La f fey, V61,ar, and Wilson, 1977) .. 
Indeed, the psychology of ret'rijpution was not simply l^'eing 
addressed- b.at_begijwing- to be defused . — j^-- — — 

Th.e reintegration vmodel in corrections rnakes .one primAry 
assumptioA which automatically results i'n a rationale -for . 
vocational education in corrections. This .primal^y assumption,* 
that the offender needs to make some kind of effective ^diust-^ 
ment to society, derives primarily from the f-act that offenders 
h*ave aThistory o^ "short-term, low-skill, seasonal work at low 
wages and long periods of unemployment and that. 95% of offenders 
w4-Il„ return to the. community through parole or at the end of 
their sentendes. A rationale which appears logical and valid 
fcjr vocational education in corrections then develops from 
this assumptionVs^ The rationale goes something like this: \ 
the, offender desires work more than s(he) desires to commit 
a c^ime and will therefore not "offend" if job, skills and 
legitimate employment are within his/her grlasp. In order to' " • 
acquire the job skills necessary for legitimate, satisfying 
employment, the offender needs training irt jup-to-t^ate., market- 
able skills and exposure to" the best of teachers and teaching • 
methods. Vocational education fiDr the offehder, then, is 
9pr^idered the mech-anism by which the offender becomes first 
rehabilitated and then reintegrated Into society with nc5 
economic incentive to return to crime . The offender is also, 
then, assumed to have no ^psychological incentive because 
excellent, relevant training has resulted in post-release^job 
-satisfaction (BOAE, 1976). . 

EstabTiShing'^ Job Market-Relevant Community- Based 
~ Vocational Education Programs 

Following quite naturally from the preceding- discussion 
is a consideration of the second charge--th5it of planning 
and implementing cbinwnunity-b as ed vocjpitional education programs 
which involve community input and acceptance and which recog- 
nize simultaneously both the need for training offenders in 
relevant job mai?^ket skills and the need for helping offenders 
in the sociali zation* and acculturation process 'other than 
Chat involved in the penal institution subculture. Thus^ the 



charge for^ qonununity abased programs implies that vocational 
education and training. is in fact vocational development and^ 
ftft^uch/ must deal with the issues of the offender's self-conc< 
personal history, and .the nature of th^ community to whi^h the 
offender returns. The fallowing comments from, a report on two 
community-based efforts in Ohio. (Clark, 1974) reflect these 
points; 

There is a^basip cultural challenge in rentoving 
offenders from the» prisons that presently reinforce 
their soqio-psybhoiy^gical . isolatix:)n from so€?i^ty. 
Assisting their reintegrat^ion with society cj»n- 
not be accom'pli-shed without the active support oi 

_ . ! - . , ' jthd,-CQmmun i tyL_ijbaelf _ > _ « Commun^ltyi^^Qxrections- 

violates' the concept of punishment aiid Vailed 
confinement as an ethical or even useful means 

. . of corrections • (p, 5) , 

^ -Rejnarks from Feldman (1975) further support the, call for 
vocational ecJucation progi:ams for offenders which are at once 
relevant to job market 'needs and also are community-based • 

New models 'need to l3e created and applied 
which attempt to bring to bear on the problem 
of crime and delinquency all the relevant 
resources in the community. Special empha- ^ 
sis iVi these programs should be given to 
assisting of fenders become ^sic7 self- 
sufficient ^ self-i;;eliant contributors to the 
community good, (p, 16) » >^ 

An example of a conununity-based vocational education • 
program which incorporates the above theoretical statements 
is the Fort Des 'Moines Community Centered Project in Iowa* 

. ■ % 
. , . it is most often used for of^endets 
as- an alternative to prison. Its program 
"encompasses those'* generally described as 
• work or education release . . .* . /The 
offender's/ educational, vocatibnal7 and • 
psychiatrrc> needs /are assessed/ .... 
All inmates work on regular joFs in the 
community and attend' full-time remedial 
education or vocational training programs 
offered by_^eocis ting community resources 
.... ^Stpdents live in/ two-story " ^ - ' 
Army barracks located on a military 
reservation .... There are no bars or 
fencips . . the facility is staffed 
sufficiently well to allow a great deal 
of personal observation and control. 
(National Institute of Law Enforcement * 
and Criminal Justice, n.d. in Feldman; 
1975, p. 16) . ■ 




Various major research study results support tfee movement 
toward- community-based education and trai-wing • for off endpra . 
One study recommendd that alif. .C9rrectipn8 education programs 
should "ar.ticulate more closely/ wit^ 4^stitut'ions ar\d organ- 
izations of the free community" (Reagen, Sboughton,. Sniith, 
and Davis, 1973)^ Another study recommends that state and , 
local agencies -increase' their level of services for offenders 
in the community (Joint Coromi§sion on Correctional Manpower, 
1968). The same^study calls for federal dollars . to be made 
available to the private' sector for management, development, 
research, basic education, and job training for offenders. 

The Conunlssion on Intet^overnfi^ental Relations called^ ^ 
for^an ^expansion of cqminunity-based programs as yfell as region- 
alizatioa - o£ the- st^te-'prisona and^^ — ^thus^ expaniSed^^cxrJc^-^i^^ 
study release prbgrams which, mote deeply involve the community 
HTCommiision on Inter-q^oveVnmen^al Illations , 71) . The 
Commission further sv^ported a community --based educational 
program by c<g^dling for inmate -tr.aining at prevailing wages 
in private industry- branch plants. ! ^ 

• ' ^ V. ^ ' ^ ' . 

The trend toward, community-based programs is further 
recognized; by the President 's .Commission on- Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice which called for ,the involvement of ' 
colleges and .universities in pffender problem areas* to be 
acconjplished outside ^of the correctionar institution (Pres- 
ident • s Commission pn" Law Enforcement a^ Administration ot T 
Justice: Task Force on Corrections , 1967). 

The/ literature has revealed the kinds of support cited 
^ above for community -based pi?ograms . But the literature of 
vocational education i^n corrections also reveals critical 
problems and constraints which inhibit and delay the develop- 
ment (jf quality vocational prepa;tration programs , outside o'f the 
correctional institution. One such constraint is the physical 
and cultural isolation of the prison's own vo^^tional progrart 
from the community and ilabor World. This militates against 
any significant and productive contact with innovation ancl 
change in the nature of training and occupational (Whitsgn , 
1976).- Moreover, the lack of knowledge regarding the ''labor 
needs of the local community makes requests for qommunity 
involvement difficulty if not unrealistic (Levy, Abram> and 
La,Dow, 1975). Also^,a local , educational agency which could 
provide the vocational prograims needed by offenders often will 
face such 'obstacles as a program which becomes stigmatised 
(and thus affects the credentials the off.ender receives) as 
well, as much opposition frorti local .citizenry (individual stigma) 
(Evan in Cronin^ 1977). s ' 
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I'lBtablliBh^ng EffectlvQ Ill-Prison Programs.; Proc[ram Design * 
Delivery / Needa Asaeasment, Evaluation * 
. /• / , • ' ■ ' I " 

Even ;tl^6ugh the movement toward community-based educa- 
tional fJirOg^ams for offenders is gaining much momentum, and 
«ven if that movement enjoys substantial support from the 
educational conynunit;y, the ^act remains that the majority of 
offenders are not participating in community-based programs 
pr, in some cases, any educational program at all. The charge 
of providing educ^tioncjl . training' programs, for prisoners ' 
which at once mitigate the prison suboulture^lefeisons they 
learn and also provide^ thert with social, vocational, and ^ 
emotional skills for dealing successfully in the free world 
is all- important ^ ^ Xn^prisan programs ahauld not suffer 
because superlative models for community-based programs ^re » 
rapidly developing. The prisons and 'their inhabitants re- 
main — the bars and walls will survive for some tiVne even with 
the advent of oiore ^ sophis ticated" funding formulas and exem- 
plary cQmmunity programs. ^ 

The need for vocational education p;rograms for offenders 
in correctiohal institutions is widely professed, but often 
for reasons which result in ineffective programs.; If,, for 
example, it is thought that espousal of the Puritan ethic 
of salvation through work yiill result in inmate- acceptance 
of and satisfaction with vocational programs, then the goals 
of the program cannot help but be at odds with the goal of 
corrections (Roberts, 19 71) . Likewise, if the vocational 
education program is looked upon as a panacea — a way of 
simultaneously solving the problems of prison operations and 
security, statutory funding requirements, . and inmate vocation- 
al development, rehak^ilitation, and reintegration — its im- 
plementatior> can only be,. at best, disjointed, haphazard, and 
unwieldy. ' * 

The ;).iterature which addresses the aspects of effective 
•in-prison progrWns 'is lengthy. Therefore, this review will 
include, primarily, discussion of recent comprehensive s^ur- 
veys., studies, and rieports j^hose resul^ts prgvide an appropriate 
way of looking at the kinds of corrections goals which should 
be part of #eirfective vocational education in-prison programs. • 
These documents, in their evaluation of a Wide variety of 
pr9grams, offer sobering data regarding what is wrong with 
thpse programs and, by implication , tiow effective programs 
should operate. ^ 



The' Battel le Report 

This 19 74 report by -Battelle Columbus Laboratories to 
the Department of Labor on vocational preparation in federal 
and state correctional institutions found that such vocational 
preparation was generally inadequate (Levy et al., 1975). 
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The results of the study'w mail survey and 80 site visit, 
interviews (wardens' and 10 ^"''"^tes/si te) are hardly^ encourag- . 
ing. While the survey found that approximately 95* of the 
hi million plus incarcerated felons would be paroled or releasedt, 
(a sizeable addition to the work force) , it also found .that 
'\only one (1) in five \5) of the activities in the prisons' 
industries ai\d maihtenanc.e^ and servJLce areas provided related 
off~the-job instruction as a supplement to on-the-job training/ 
thai: less •than half of these activities focused' on skills for 
pbst-release employipe'nt and that more than half the i^nmates 
w^re* assigned to these inappropriate activitiei^. 

' > With such results as these it is not surprising that i' 
whatever formal vooatipftal training .was pf fared- was also 
inadeq^uat.e . The' nmnber - o^y programs- J. n -each-^ins ti tvitlon j^ — 

" found to be too small. MP re than 50% of the inmates desired 
training which was not offered. And, even though mos't of tire 

s institutions recognized th^ need for new programs, only half / ' 
were planning to add any. ^l^ighteen percent (18<%) o^f the > 
institutions had ta curtail/programs due to lack of funds. ^ /' 
Moreover, of ' the mere 21% of inmates enrolled ' in- these formiiy. ■' 
vocational training programs, only slightly, more* than half ^. ^ 
were expected to complete their training. / ' 




I Although the quality and quantity of instructional per-fJl 
.son^iel were found to be ^ adequate , the criteria, used in the { - 
study to determine iSuch adequacy were, at best, questionablei 
Formal observations- of instructors were not conducted. Instf^ad, 
Criteria involved extent of experience (1) in the present 
facility (2) in another. Correctional facility, (3^,1^3 free- 
world setting, and (4) in specific .trades or occup4ti<inal areas, 
as well as whether or not personnel were certif i^ by appro- 
priate agencies. 




Program quality throughout the institutioha was found to 
be inadequate. This determination was based /Ori the fact that 
only 32% of the. programs had adequate facilities and equip- 
ment; that there was a lack of insti tutionfi^i commitment 
to reintegration through vocational prepar^ation ; and that 
86% of the institutions allotted less ths^h 10%. of their 
budget to vocational training. Moreover, only half of the 
vocational education supervisors saw acquisition of job 
skills as the goal of their programs. Appropriate and adequate 
testing, guidance, placement, and follow-up procedures were 
found to be lacking, and local job market information was 
generally , not used because any subsequent changes of programs 
were perceived as too difficult ta. implement . 

The Battelle survey further revealed data which made 
clearer the weaknesses of pr^feent programs and the need and 
potential for vocational preparation for offeiiders. It also 
posited recommendations for improving vocational; prepar^dtion . 
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The weaknesses of vocational preparation' programs in 
federal and state cbrlrectional facilities showed themiselves, 
in data which are disheartenjUng . There was a lack of 
clear 'goals\ and conunitment to ,vodational preparation for all 
Inmatesi Indeed, ^as mentioned previously, only half of the 
vocatibnal' training program directors surveyed saw the acquis! 
tion* o*f 7job skillp as the most important goal, and half of 
all inmites Vere unable* to participate in any training program 
Aside '^j;om l^ck of funds and minimym Allocation in facility 
budgets' for vocational training programs , the programs were 
•not found to be meeting special or ' individual needs. ^TJii"s is' 
clear simply from a glance at t;h^ number of programs -and f>er- 
cent of., inmateis enrolled: large institution^ offered an 

ave rag e -©"f- «i«e- (^) — pregr^nvs- ea^h- w4 th nin e pe^rceivt 

enroll6^; medium-sized f acili ties elS fared seven' -(-T^—^l?^ 28% 
enroll^fl; and small inst/ITytiorm^f ^red four (<4) with 38% 
enroll^ra. The programs/ w^A^-^n<^ geared to handicapped indi- 
viduals., older persons^ bilinugual persons, or minorities 
and womten*- . ' \ ' -/• " 

Moreover, assessmentcmd evaluation were inadequate 
and wi4e3proad: 40% of the institutions had no cpordinator 
for vocational guidance and counseling and job pljkcement 
services, and less than 50% had organized- follow-up procedures 
Operational problems affected programs also. 

Scheduling training was difficult because of unspecified 
dates for prisoners* .release. Prison work assignment-e were 
generally irrelevant to training programs undertaken, and 
over 40% of all the programs had not even been reviewed and/or 
accredited by the appropriate outside agencies. 

There was, too, a great lack of Qommunity contact-- 
'ess^ntial even if the vocational program ds housed within 
•the correctional facility. Sixty-six percent (66%) of the 
institutions had no 'local citizens advi'sory conMittee for 
any •programsr--a fact which calls into question whether those- 
programs j^repare offenders in any relevant way for job place- 
ment and success in the free world . Thete was, also, other 
evidence of lack of community contact. Ciniy 33% of the 
ins.tj;uctors provided for regular tours by. bUiSiness persons, 
and only^ 30% organized field trips fof" inmate? to loca;l 
businesses and industries. 

Yet another weakness was the lack of t?oDrdination 
between on-the--job training and related instruction, .Only 
six percent (6%)^ of the inmates working 5>r>ison industries, 
and only fdur perpent (4%) in prison maintenance activities 
received related instruction • Only 14% grf trfe maihtetiance 
activities involved approved apprenticeship. training ,programs. 
And, in only 20% of the maintenance activiti^es with apprentice 
ship programs could the trainee apply hours 'worked to outside 



employment. The study also offered- extensive documentation 
for the need for vocfational preparation . The average iamate 
droohg the 224,000 inmate population was v 2.4 years old, had not 
completed high school, and remained in prison less than two 
years. Half of the inmates reported having jobs awaiting them 
upon release — mostly 'obtained through friends or relaftives-- 
but half of these Jobs involved unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor. Only 20% of the. inmates reported that tralining programs 
aidecj them in finding jobs. Furthermore, the wardens estimated 
that 70% of , the inmates needed job skills for steady outside 
employment* but that only 34% of these inmates would acquire 
such skills. 

The potential for vocational preparation is equally well 
deeum^intea. The stu^y f ound> noted pirervii^usly -ifi this 
paper^ that the majority of 'inmates still must obtain job 
skitis in*prison^ even thpugh the concept of community 
correctrons is a€ter)ided to. The datd show the potential ^ 
if not the eventuality^ of this fact. For exaipple^ seventy- 
six percent (76%) of institutions with industries allow 
inmates to' simultaneously participate in vocational.. training 
programs. Alsof while only 57% of inmate maintenance activities 
prepare inmates for employments 70% of the institutions with 
such activities let inmates take training programs. 

* . . • ■ * 

And finally s the study offers reconunendations which 
are sound, though most of them require increased funding • 
0n6 recommendation supports the cujcrept movement toward 
smaller institutions and shorter sentences but notes that 
larger institutions (.with more dollars) have more programs , 
although the opportunity to participate may not be so great. 
Another recommendation advocates pay for inmates and reveals 
that 60% of vocational training programs, 40% of prison 
industries, And 50% of maintenance and service activities 
allow for no. pay' for work donq . When inmates are paid, the. - 
report adds, the pay is generally less than the minimum 
wage. ^ ' * ' , ' 

A third recommendation suggests motivating ^he establish- 
ment of quality programs through various r^ard systems for 
both prison adir^inis trations and inmates ♦ Subsequent recommen- 
dations state that institutions need to be made less socially , 
not physically , isoiated--.that the distance from an urban 
center is not so mUch a factor regarding :^nstructor salaries, 
use of local advisory, committees , community contacts, and 
special programs as is the stigma already attached by the 
community to the correctional institution; that more and better 
work release programs involving greater numbers of inmates 
need to be established; and that shorter-, more intensive, \ 
modular programs which allow for open entry and exit need to 
be implemented 4 
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The Lehigh Study 

A study recent^ly completed by the National Correctional 
Education Evaluation Project (one of LEAA's National Evaluation 
Program projects) through the School of Education ^t Lehigh 
Uhiversity discusses issues in correctionajl-^ education programs 
for inmates (Bell et al 1977). Aside from purely vocat^Lonal 
training pro^frams, the study addresses other types of educa- 
tional progrArts which, .indeed, must be offered along with and 
integrated with training programs in otder ^^satisfy the needs 
of inmates at varied levels of achievement. The pr;ograms 
addressed in the report include Adult Basic- Education (ABE), 
Secondary "Education (or GED t»reparation programs), Post«econ- 
dary; education ,- Vocati.ona 1 Edxication / and V^Jcatlronal: Beucati on 
for Female Offenders. • 

The study states that all^ federal prisons and at least 
81% of state prisons have Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs, 
fund's for which are. provided by the Adult Education Act of 
1966, and that there is a great need in the area df literacy 
(Helfrich, 1973)-. Fifty percent (50^) of prison populations 
were found to be functionally illiterate (Reagen- et al . , 1973), 
and at least 20% were found to have reading levels below 
grade 5.5 (Ayers, 19 75; Research for Better Schools, 19 74; 
Nagel, 1976, in Bell et al.,1977; Olson, 1975).' 

The study goes on to discuss the issue t>f voluntary 
inmate participation and incentives. One report states that 
ABE programs should have an internal system of immediate 
rewards and should be voluntary for those whose reading • 
levels are above grade 6 (Research for Better Schools, 19 74) . 
The report aXso .states" that the issue concerns teacher com- 
petence more than educational techniques, that "concerned" 
teachers are important in inmates' evaluation of programs, 
and that a teacher in a correctional setting is more a model 
or learning manager than a dispenser of information. Moreover, 
the same report cites the need for uninterrupted class attend- 
ance, pre-instruction diagnosis, individualized behavioral 
objectives, individualized learning* plans developed by both 
teacher and inmate together, innovative m^teriaJLs , up-to-date 
student records, tJounseling for release, "and attractive 
learning are^s . 

Another issue addressed by the .LehigH study is that of 
making ABE relevant to preparation for work. .Again, the 
Research for Better Schools report recommended that, inmates 
in ABE programs be counseled to continue their p^rograms in, 
adult education centers upon releas'e (Research for Better 
Schools, 19 74) . , . ' * 

The issue of effective implementation of resources and 
materials in ABE is also discussed* both in terms of the 



n^ed for a better communication system, or exchange, among 
all ABE programs and the -need for a viable lihk between ABE 
state agencies and correctional education ac^ministrators and 
teachers (Helfrich, 1973) ♦ ^ Moreover^ teachers and administra- 
tors have had difficulty in finding materials and resources 
which have prgven effective with inmate learners (Roberts and 
Coffey, 1976), and there is a lack of tr^iined, skillful, Creative 
texichers who Can use these resource* , i .e . , who have,* funo- • 
♦tienal knowledge of available materials for tlie adult learner^ 
(Rfeagen, et al., 1973). , 

The l/ehigh btudy Cites many sources on the isque of tjie 
pa^ucity of evalua^tidns and .conflicting viewjs regarding eual- 
uations. It has been baid by some ,.NfOr»' example, that ABE , * 

program, evaluation should be xestricted to obaervable -behave - 
iors, established as goals JJ^yan, 1973)/ Others, however, 
would base evaluation only on the academic and vocational skills 
acquired by the inmates, not on '/rehabilitation goals achieved 
(McKee, 1971>. And still others. View evaluation as either 
the impact on recidivism (Roberts 19 71 ; LiptoF\, .Martinson , 
and Wilks, 1975); the impact out^side the correctional institu- 
tions (Singer, 1977), or in terms of immediate effects 
(requiring pre- and pos t-tes.ting) and long-term effects 
(requiring a five-year follow-up) (Research for Better Schools, 
1974) . ' ' 

The Lehigh study states that one of the most important 
. issues in' correctional secondary education is the creation 
'bf "educational* districts " within the penal system so that 
state and federal financial resources become available. This 
^nvolves, however, the willingness, of "correct ional educators 
in the penal education district to give up some of their 
control to those whose goal is educatictn , not security . For 
example, GED testing, when it requires out-of -cell remedia- 
tion, cah be a threat to t^hose concerned with security and 
adequacy of space. Too, frequent absenteeism caused by 
conflicting administrative scheduling of work assignments 
or counseling can be frustrating for the inmate as well as 
instructional staff. Ofteni^. the* study reports, there is 
hostility from administrators and guards toward the. inmate 
who is getting what they perceive as ^ "second chance" for 
education. * Hostility also arises between corrections officials 
and teachers^ 

This issue leads into the next--the need for defined 
objectives. The questjlon arises whether the secondary 
education program is seen as part of the total program (which 
includes vocational education, college preparation, etc.) , 
or whether it is to become an end in itself. 

In terms of the GED testing procedures issue, many 
problems must be addressed. For example, lengthy test waiting 
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lists, coinbined with early release, parole, transfer, etc., 
eause^ some inmate* to fail to receive their certificates. .Also, 
\too much diversity in the pretests used for GEQ testing results 
in an extremely limited profile of students achieyeft\ent. level 
and ability to enter- the GED progrcm\. \ ^ 

There is ^ moreover, the issue. of false motivation — .the 
subtle coercion of inmates 'to enroll in the educatiional 
progLuajn bec^ause of the better opportunity • for parole (Kerle, 
1977, in Bell et al., 19.77); the instructional quality .islsue- - 
the use of paraprofessional inmate teacheus (Dell'Apa, 1973; 
Black, 19 75) ; and the program delay issue — the delay of inmate 
education due to the conflict between admission processes, 
^leademi^ t^ime^bl^^p^tp r, -and progrim ^Tit^ ' 
^tate. and federal .prison inmates, (inljederal iflteftitutions , 
progrAm entry is often vOn a once-a-week beisis;' in state prisbns 
entry is on a semester basis ) (Clark, 1977, in Bell et al.V 
1977) . ' ' 

> 

Further, most of the secondary education instructional 
materials available for correctional programs are either 
designed for high school students (thereby encouraging dis- 
interest and low motivation) and/or are, geared to passing 
the GED tfest. The educator then finds it difficult to deter- 
mine the necessity for particular program materials prior to 
requesting funding for resources because there are no guide- 
lines for choosing effective materials. 

Yet another issue is the evaluation, of secondary programs 
regarding factors other than testing results. It has been 
strongly suggested that all aspects of the programs be . 
evaluated (Whitson, 1976). Factors to be considered would then 
include such things as marketability of the equivalency certi- 
. ficate, the effect of GED preparation on inmate behavior and 
social acceptability, validity of th6 GED certificate in the 
inmates' social milieu in the free world, and recidivism rates 
as well , ■ > ' ' ■ 

And, finalli^ there i^ the issue of GED preparation as 
college preparation, i.e.,, the- fact that some inmates perceive 
tlie GED certificate as an indication of their ability to 
function in a pos tsecondary program (Williams, 1977, in Bell 
et al. , 1977) . 

Disproportionate attention has been paid to college-level,, 
programs, as ojpposed to basic education programs, over the 
last decade (perhaps because promotion of postsecondary 
programs seems to be accepted as the most effective "fR") , 
More inmates have completed high school, and funding possi-* * 
bilities have been expanded. But, at the same, time, problems 
and issues in postsecondary education in corrections have 
developed. The Lehigh study addresses some of th^se . 



The i«sue of the student selection process is eapecially 
prominent -in the postsecondary area. Selection for these 
programs'. i;r<too often basfed on time temaining in the sentence, 
8e6u*j^^ty clearance, and the nature of the offense.. There is, . 
mbreover, poor counseling concerning program criteria and lack 
of thorough p^e-admission testing of applicants regarding ^ 
.ii)telligerico , achievemelnt lev^l , and persona^itv^ character- 
istics ^Marsh, 1973) . 

Teacher altitude appears to be ah important issue, too, 
irfT postsecondary correctional programs. Teachers are often ^ V 
more lenient in the it' demands with inmates than tljey^Hould 
ordirtarily be with any other group of postsecondary students. 
This.'leniency can translyate as low expectation and "special- 
ness" whlci> can* of course affect student motivation adversely 
(Semuro, 1V6) . ' ' ' ' 

In addition, the study points out, ^there is great^ contrern 
about the inadequacy of the postsecondary progfam librar'ies 
and'materials and laboratory space (which makes it nea'rly 
impossible to offer- physical science courses) (Eftunert, 1976; 
Wooldridge, 19 76). ^ , 

X 

. ^The Lehigh study is highly attentive to. funding and 
.legislative issues in its discussion of vocational education 
programs. The first issue discussed is that of the n^ed 
for funds independent of the correctioi?al institution which 
give the inmate autonomy in his/her. edticatio*nal pursuits. 
An example of -such' funding w^uld be the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants (BEOG) . As- the monfey for vocational 
education programs stands now, there *s conglomerate funding 
(through state departments of education, state departments of 
corrections, state departments of vocational rehabilitation, 
CETA, and LEAA) and multiplicity of sources as well as the 
uncertainty of continued funding. Thus, programs last only 
so long as the dollars last and are in fact often designed 
in the eleventh hour to meet availability of funds. 

Other issues in vocational educati'bn in corrections 
are pointed out and include the same problems found in other 
correctional programs as well as Such problems As the inmate's 
difficult transition from an environment of forced work habits 
and little use of budgeting skills to outside, productive 
Employment (McCollum, 19 73) . Also discussed are the need for ■ 
site-specific needs assessment (Feldman, 1974) and the need 
-for a study of projected labor needs, skill training standards 
development, and industrial contracting to ensure training 
equivalency. , . 

In addition, the study reported on the issue of continually 
* updating teacher training in correrctional education and 
discussed the need for a correctional education major in 
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teacher education insti tutioijis (Ayers> 1975; Kfrle^ 1973)* 

The study cited as another issue tbe need for "affirmaf: 
tive legislation" tegardin^ the use of community resources^ 
more^work relwa^e progr^m^:> and employment- seeking rel^ease. 
Moreover^ comm^inity access of the prison^ i.e., the prison 
as a "communj(.ty rej^ource/" is suggested (Kerle, 1973; Weissman, 
L976) , and it is i:6ported that extensive services for post- 
release students are extremely rare^as is the arUbiculation 
of credits to those in the free worfW (Cronin et al . , 1976). 

The study further brings up the need for communication * 
among program administrators and<^ cites the New England Resource 
Center for Occupational Education (NfiR€0&h report of 19 73 as 
a document which established the impc^rtance of this need. 
The NERCOE report (entitled The First National Sourcebook : 
A Guide to Correctional Vocational Training ) offers a sampling 
of vocational training programs regarding "their iipplementation , 
funding^ and operation. All the programs described together 
met criteria of replicability ^ uniqueness, success, and dis- 
tribution (or variety) . The programs are ^divided amonof seven 
categories : 

School and College Cooperative Programs 

Business and Industry Cooperative Programs 

Trade Union Cooperative Programs ✓ 

Professional and Paraprof essional Programs 

New Approaches in Traditional Courses 

Short-Term and Pre-Vocational Programs 

Organizational Methods 

For reasons often discussed there are somewhat different 
isisues involved in vocational education for female offenders 
€jian in vocational education for the general male 'offender 
population,. The Lehigh study cites the National Study Qf 
Women's Correctional Programs (Click and Neto^ 1976) as the 
base for any discussion of issues concerning vocational 
education and female offenders. Issues discussed include the 
prevalence of stereotypical courses such as cleirieal courses, 
nursing, food services, and cosmetology. It is pointed out 
that if a program happens to be non-stereotypical, it is also 
usually less complex than a comparable male pr6gram. Also 
discussed is the^ fact that the low number of incarcerated 
females reveals a general opiniori that females are less 
threatening . (and therefore ^less subject to stiff sentencing, 
if any at all) and that females will almost always marry to 



be economically siabl^. tn actual fact, 70-90%\of JLncarcer- 
ated females will have to become self -supporting release 
(Morse, ld76) . Vocational education programs for jremale 
offenders share the issues and problems of the other correctional 
education programs' discussed in tbe Lehigh study, and more. 
As Click and Neto (19 76) point outj 

it seems clear jlthat we need a different 
^ ^ approach to1jt>lanni|ig jihd implementipg pro- 

grams for the female offender, an approach 
based on an accurate profile of the offender, 
as well as a more realistic assessment of 
her needs. It is not enough to di^velop 
' programs bdsed on t>resumed causes /Jf crime, 

- nor ill terms^ h0w the ,7feTnale 

differ, from her male counterpart. A more ' 

promising approach is to focus on the 

female offender as a woman , and examine how 

her needs relate to those of other women 

on the outside, (pp. 'xv~xvi) / ' . 

The BOAB Report 

The planning staff of the Office of ' the Deputy - Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education released 
a report in May^, 19 76 , entitled The Federal Role in Voca - 
tional Education in Prisons , The strengths of this report^ 
lie in its discussion of obstacles to improving vocational 
education in corrections , funding agency roles, administra- 
tion jipoblems , and problems of specific inrt\ate groups. 

The first barrier to effective programs is defined as 
the ambivalent public attitude toward security and reh'abili- 
tation which • results in a cycle of inef f ectivqtiess . With an 
institutional and societal emphasis on punishment comes, 
obviously, an ineffective rehabilitative program which in 
turn leads to an even greater concern for s|icurity and puhish*- 
ment • 

The report also states that while vocational education 
programs must be planned ixi the light of institutional security 
and the support of prison industries and maintenance an^ 
service activities, the ins titutional ' ethic of punishment/ 
security must not be adopted. Also cited as obstacles are 
(1) the fact that vocatipnal educators have continuous con- * 
flicts with the*^ academic edVicators and (2) that the responsi- 
bility fo^ delivery of rehabilitation services is divided 
among federal <||nd state agencies. 

^_ ■* 

As the report statei^, many of the agencies involved in 
rehabilitation of offenders are competing both in tern^ of 



the constituencies they fund and the kind of statutory require 
ments they d^mandi. -A brief look at agencies* roles in funding 
vocational education programs may reveal why programs become 
ineffective.. 

. The U,s; Office of^'Education (OE)v through the Vocational 
Education Act . (VEA) ofT^968| can allocate furids for orograms 
for the disadvantaged. However^ many VEA programs r'^he BOAE 
repor*t states ^ have become sex-role oriented; many, states 
include industry ar\d maintenance programs as VEA projects; 
and inmates are no^:- empowcired to' have influence in the writing 
of state plans which determine direct monetary assistafice to 
the states ( for- examiple ^ civil dj.sability statutes prohibit 
imnates f rcjits Tfettrfg ) ^ imnates ha ve Tio~input TLn:tor;i:hBlT T>wn 
programs* .Too, public schools have active constituencieaf 
prisons and jails ^ the^^XfipaiJ;. continues^ do ^ ^bt . 

The U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) , t'hVough the Manpower 
Development Training Acb of 1966 (MDTA) , could allocate funds 
for pilot progra^ns which incliided full rehabilitation services 
afrid cooperation of both state and federal agencies in Jbhe 
developmen^t and implementation of the programs, MDTA .was 
not^ however^r utilized by most institutions and was limited 
in its effect because it specified that training occur qlose 
to the release date. This resultred.in the offender's overlong 
exposure to prison culture an&, th^refore^ often less accept-- 
ance of a training program. Moreover, MDTA didn ' t^ fulfill 
i,ts experimental funeftion or its goal of developing innovative 
/programs in dijj|pBrse occupational areas. It, trt fact ^ ^focused 
primarily on ih-prison programs and relied on establiwied 
community . programs for other rehabilitation services. It was 
replaced ii%^ 19 7 3 by the Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act (CETA) . However, while offenders are indeed a targelt ' 
group for CETA funds, ongoing funds must be allocated by the 
states, and taj^get groups must compete with, each other, for 
Title III experimental funds and with all others for Title I 
allocations to states. Too, CETA will provide no new voca- ; 
tional education training programs per se for offenders'. The 
emphasis, rather, is on existing correctional and community 
resources available for the vocational education component 
of rehabilitation services. As Gary Weissman (in Cronin, 
•19 76) of the Office of Manpower Programs, DOL has s^tated, 
"j^ . . the Department of Labor is ncrt. currently using 
/earmarked^of fender program/ monies and iias no immediate 
plans to support VocationaT Education programs in State 
Prisons (p. 77) . " 

. The omnibus Crime Control and Sate Streets Act of 1968 
.created the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) in response to the results of the President's Crime 
Commission report in 196 7. LEAA Part E funds provided for 



the development and implementation of programs or projects 
for construction , acquisition » and renovation of correctional • 
f^cllit.ie-8 and for improvement of correctional programs and 
practices (in the form of block grants and discretionary 
grants). Part C provided basiq grants to states for law 
enforcement assistance. Most of these funds go for the hiring ,, 
and training, of correctional personnei, legal services for 
of fenders,- community programs, and reh£UDilitation of alcoholics 
and -drug addicts. Only? a smal 1 part of L^AA dollars goes to 
vocational education programs . 

; In June, 19 77, Attorney General Griffin Bell released a 

Department of Justice Study Group report which analyzed the 
LEAA and made recommendations for its restructu.ring. 'The 
study group* states: 

The detailed statutory specification has' 
encouraged atate afid local governments to 
focus more on ensbring statutory compliance 
rathfgr than on undertaking effective plan- 
ning^ since they are virtually assured of 
F'ederal approval of the final product as 
long as all the requirements specified in 
the statute and LEAA guidelines are met. (p» 8) 

In addition, the study group made eight speci fic recom- 
mendations for reorganizing the LEAA. These eight fall 
under#^two general recommendations: 



(1) Refocus the national research and 
development role into a coherent 
strategy of basic and applied research 

• and systematic national program* develop- 
ment, testing, demonstration and eval- 
uation . (p . 10) 

(2) Replace th^ present block (formula) 
portion of the program with a simpler 
program of direct assistance to state 

^ and local governments with an inno- 
vative feature that would* allow ste^te 
and local governments to use the direct 
assistance. funds ^as "matching funds" 
^ to miy into the implementation of 

national program models which would 
. . be developed through the^ refocused 
national researc)v and development 
program, (p. 14) 

.It is the. intent of^ the stijdy group that, if the recom- 
men^dations are a'dopted, states and localities will be able to 
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implement criminal •ji;istice programs to fit their specific 
needs; ' 1 1 remains v-to bo seen whether, even if the recommen- 
dations are adopted, when enabling legislation will be forth 
comin^g and, even then, whether the monies allocated will go 
for effective rehabilitation/reintegration programs which 
have appropriate educational components. 

I ... ^ 

The Federal Eureau of 'Prisons (BQP) is also involved 
in vocational education for offenders. The BOP is author- 
ized to provide full rehabilitation services for federal 
prison inmatesl Educational programs offered are: ABE, 
Adult Secondary Education (GED)", Postsecondary Education, 
Social Education, Recreation, and Occupational Education 
(occupational ^xplor^at-ion , vocational education, apprentice- 
ships, and on-the-job training in'sTiops, prison industries, 
and the community through work release) . Within the BOP the 
Federal* Prison Industries, Inc. (FPI) "provide for the voca- 
t ional'^training of qualified inmates .without regard to their 
institutional or other assignments" (BOAE, 1976) . This 
sounds quite conscionable , but it inust be noted, the report 
— s^tes, that FPI is, a profit-making corporation and that, 
therefore, it emphasizes -. production through training, not " 
particularly ski 11- acquisition for gob market success. 

BOAE further reports that the administratix)n of effective 
vocational programs for offenders involves such problems as 
urifiefi^ied concepts, the low priority of rehabilitation programs 
y the existence of vocational programs mainly *^for the require- 
ments of prison industry and maintenance and service, and 
the minimal linkage between vocational education program^ 
and other parts of the rehabilitation program (both in- 
pirison and post-release) ^ Moreover, BOAE offers statistics 
which show that most of the vocational training of offenders 
is for low prestige, blue collar, service job areas. This 
fact, Uiq, report says , reflects a bias regarding the work 
capability of offenders and concentrates on .fulfilling in- 
stitutional needs. The data "reveals the concentration of 
training in but a very few areas and the small percentage of • 
inmates who participate in even the slightly more job market- 
relevant areas. Thirty-'one percent (31%) of prison in- 
dustries fall into the following areas (one (1) of nine (9) 
inmates participate) : ' 



• . furniture 'manufact'urlk and repair ' 
. garment manufacture 
. printihg 

. tag and sign manufacture 

Ninety percent (90%) of prison maintenance activities are 
concentrated in t^wo areas (48% of the inmates' participate) 



• general institutional maintenance 

♦ food services !_ (BOAEr 1976) . 

The BOAE report discusses in particular the problems 
of jail inmates, and female offenders. In local jails, the 
report st.atbs, rehabilitation is generally perceived- as 
determining guilt since the majority of alleged offenders 
are awaiting legal action such as arraignment, trial, or 
appeal. Too, the convicted jaij, inmate is guilty a mis- 
demeanor And, therefore, is serving a maximum sentence of 
one year (the average inmate servM less than six months). 
However, only 26.'5% of the prog raWs offered can be comaleted 
in less* than six months. Furthermore^, the j,ail9 are part- 

^ ^ V ^^^-^-^ " towa rd custody.' Ninety percent (90%) o f 

Jail persohneT were found to be employed in either adminis- 
trative, custodial, or clerical capadities." . ' " 

The report continues in its discussion of the problems 
of jail inmates. by describing the limited training , available 
(often, when offered, only in crafts and service woric) . 
Idleness and botedom abound because of "passive" recreation 
(radio, TV, exercise yards) , and the facilities -are extremely 
crowded. There is a need, BOAE says, for study artd work 
release programs through which the jail inmate can learn. in 
the- community , return to jail, and complete his/her training 
after release. 

The fei(nale offencjer population, as mentioned previously, 
also suffers^rom more extensive problems th^n are usually 
recognized. With a^, very small number of incarcerated females, 
•the report explains', even the largest female in8tri;tution has 
very few inmates. The^^training is^minimal , therefare, and 
stereotypical (clerical skills and personal services) . 
Females, perceived as less "rehabilitatable" because their 
crimes (drug offenses or prostitution) provide them .with 
more monetary incentive than trades,' are seen as less in ' 
need of training programs. Their crimes are thought to be 
"victimless," and the "chilvary factor',' is strongly evident". 
Moreov.er, it is generally assumed that the 80% of female 
offenders with dependent children will receive welfare sup- 
port upon release — a cycj.ical problem at best! ' • 



The Education Commission of the States (ECS ) Report 
* 

This report was funded by the LEAA through the Cprrection 
al Education Project of the ECS and was released in Marchv 
l'976, as An Overview of Findings and Recomme n dations' of Majo r 
Research Studies and NationaL'Commissions Concerning Educcft Ion 
of Offenders . The report offers analyses of the following " 
five (5) national commission studies and five published 
national studiei^: ' / 
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National Advisory Commtssion on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals (Washingtonv D.C., 1973) 

Western Interstate Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation (Boulder, Colorado, 1973) 

GED Testing in State t>enal Instjltutions 
(John J. Marsh, Correctional Education , Vol. 25, 
No. 1, Winter 19TTP ' 

An Evaluation of "Newgate" and Other Prison 
Education Programs (Marshall, Kaplan, Cans, and 
Kahn, Inc., 1973) 
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School Behind Bars — A Descriptive Overview of - 
Corr'ectional Education in the American Prison 
System (Syracuse University Reseairch Corp., 1973) 
(SURC) 

Education for the Youthful Offender in . 
Correctional Institutions (Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education, <WICHE) , Boulder, 
Colorado, 1972) 

The Criminal Offender — What Should Be Done 
(President's Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilita- 
tion, 1970) ' . 

A Time to Act (The Joint Commission on Correc- 
tibnal Manpower, Washington, D.C. , 1968) 

» • - 

State^Looal• RelatiiDns in the Criminal Justice 
System (Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, 1971) 

The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice: Task Force oft 
Corrections (Washington^ D.C, 1967) 

For the purposes of this paper only the following (which 
appear to be more extensive and/or seminal) ECS analyses 
ofstiadies will be discussed; (The SURG study was refer- 
e.nced earlier in this paper and will not be discussed in 
detail her^ Likewise, ^he last study's findings of the year . 
1967 are reported in more depth in the ittbre recent studies ^ 
addressed.): V * 

NationaJ. Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice 
, Standards and Goals (1973) 

An Evaluation of "Newgate" and Other Prison 
Education Programs (1973^) 
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The WICHE Study on Youthful Offenders Education 
(1972) 

State-Local Relationa in the Criminal Justice 

System (1971) / \ • 

National Advisory -Commisilion on Criminal Justice Standards 
and (Soals , This sti^dy resulted in many recommendations still 
pertinent today. It recommends, for example, that there be 
inmate involvement in curriculum development and that sox^ial ' 
and coping skills and basic academic competency -be part of 
the curriculum. The study advocates learning laboratories 
and p];ogrammed, competency-based instruction in which the 
student knows the objectives in advance of instruction., is 

iQ ^fered ope n- ent^ry a nd e xit^^^coceeds- at -hJus/her^own— ra^te-,; 

and can "test out" and/or "recycle." 

In addition, the study recommends that correctional 
teachers be trained also in social education, reading, and 
abnormal psychology and that each correctional education 
department in an institution have on board a school psychol- 
ogist and a student personnel. worker . It also suggests 
the use of trained inmate instructors, and the utilization^ 
of out-of-prison educational prpgrams and correspondence 
courses for those programs not available locally. It calls, 
too, for on-going, comprehensive training and evaluation 
performed in cooperation with community representatives. 

However, it should be noted that the committee's rec- 
ommendations are frequently of a* "blanket" nature (e.g., 
the call for teacher ratios of 1:12 and for learning labs 
at every institution) . *These kinds of recommendations there- 
fore may not be the best guide available. 

An Evaluation of "NewGate" and Other Prisoner Education 
Programs . This report offers recommendations based primarily 
on the NewGate Model, a college education model developed by 
a project funded in 1969 through OEO. The stiady calls for 
in-prison college programs which provide a college atmosphere 
and support services such as special recruitment, counseling, 
remediation, pre-release assistance, and post-release finan- 
cial and emotional support on a college campus. It suggests 
that programs should address inmates with laj:ent potential 
and^shotild have open admissions, outreach activities, and 
offer full time status and a diversity of courses and 
independent study. 

Moreover^ the study recommends that staff be hired from 
the academic community. with staff rotation implemented by 
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the higher education institution and that there be individual 
an<^ group therapy which is voluntary and confidfential and 
in which the therapist is not an evaluator . ,The study further 
suggests that post-release financial support be based on 
objective, predetermined standards of pferformance , that post- 
release campuses have "after-care" of f ices"/ that post- 
release participants have part-time, stady-xelated jobs on 
campus, and that the released student reside in a program 
residence house for a specified short period.. 

In terms of the program/prison environmi&nt issue, the 
study recommends that areas of autonomy be negotiated; e.g., 
the pri^son and program ^administrators could^negotiate 

fe pa^r a t^io n for the-^ ison- s 4 os4» of a dmi ni^tra tiAte aoi t hority 
hrough certain benefits- derived from the college program 
which enhance the prison's high school and, vocational educa- 
tion .programs . It recommends, too, that* diyisiveness be- 
tween participants and inmates be prevented by not granti^ng • 
e^tra privileges to the participants and by. assigning peer 
turoring jobs to non-participants. This can also be 
accomplished, the study says, through affirmative action 
recruiting, by offering remediation, and through encourage- 
ment <^of comparable programs for other inmates. The study 
goes on to recommend that the college programs not intervene 
^ in release decisions and that a governing board of directors 
be formed by both the prison and college or university. 

* * " . 

The WICHE Study on Youthful Offender Education . ft re^ 
ports that very few institutions teach social skills ^,to a 
population which especially needs such training. It also 
states that only 10% of youthful offenders ^are below high 
school ager' but that 60% of the youth have no^. achieved edu- 
cationally beyorftJ grade 8; that the teachers 'in youth 
facilities say that 50% of the youths require remediation^ 
71% have social problems, and 43% have emotional ^ problems ; 
and that 47% of these teachers say that they themselves had 
an inadequate formal education. 

Concerning prevention, the study suggests that public 
schools deliver education focused on humanisLing interpersonal 
relationships and that career education be implemented through 
work-9tudy, internships, apprenticeships ^ vocational and , 
professional study, ar;\d individual assignment to both paid 
and volunteer craf tspersons . It further recommends that 
ex-offenders be used in the instructional process and that 
public schools inyolve. students in such governance and 
administration activities from whrch they have traditionally 
been €>xclud|d. 

State-Local Relations in the Criminal ^Justice System . 
This study focuses on adults in prisons. It recommends 
that community- based programs be expanded and that preservice 



and inservioe training of all staff be improved. It suggests 
that compensation rates be raised to attract more qualified 
teachers and that professional counselors be employed to 
help inmates prepare for community life. 

• ^ * 

Also, the study calls for participation incentives, for 
modern management practice*, for repeal of laws prohibiting 
the sale of prison-made goods, and for control over restric- 
tive labor union practices. It recommends, too, regionali- * 
zation of state correctional faci^lities and, thus, expanded 
work and study release programs which giVe the inmate more 
time in the community. It Adda that extension courses and 
self-improvement courses should be offered by universities 
and colleges within the prison. 

The Maryland Model 

The Maryland Model is a correctional education model 
developed at The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University, for the purpose of planning "for the 
improvement of the educational arid occupationa^l preparation 
of criminal offenders within the MDOC (Maryland Department 
of Correction)." The model centers on 15 components and 
describes "an administrat;ive struct.ure capable of deliverj^ng 
the model." The components are: 

System's Goals and Objectives 

Population Needs' Analysis ^ 

f -r. 

Job Market Analysis > 
Job Performance Analysis 



Classification and Assignment Function 



Education Promotion 



Student Recruitment 




Rewaira System 



le and Counseling Service 



Progiram Planning 




Curriculum Development, Resources, and Ancillary 
Services 



Instruction 



Job Placement, Follow-Through, and Follow-up 
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Evaluation 

Strategic and Tactical Planning (Whitson, 1976) 



Were all the above components implemented,^ the modeJL states, 
the program would reveal the following characteristics s 

Education and vocational training are viewed 

as a comprehensive system whose parts are inter- .' 

related. 

All parts of the system are point;ed toward the 
accomplishment of system objectives. 
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• . System goals are deta-iled and supported by 
objecti\pB that are specified in measurable 
terms. 

r 

There is systematic short- and long-range planning 
■P} for the management and operation of the correc- 
tional education model. 

Research on, and evaluation of, the system's 
performance takes place on a. continuing basis* 

V . The model has centralized planning and manage- 

ment and decentralized' operation* (Whitson, }t976) 

The administration structure for delivery of the model 
has the| following objectives. 1 . 

Provide inmates with educational opportunities. 

Provide for articulation. 

Effective resource management. 

Interact positively with other internal - 
correctional functions. * 

Cpincide with correctional goals. (Whitson> 1976) 

and is based on the following stan^Vdst' 

Program Stigma-rthe ability of the program to 
avoid negative labels attached to this particular 
sub-^^group of the general population/ 

Credent ialing — the -ability of the program to 
negotiate and deliver a comprehensive breadth 
and scope of legitimized licensing and creden- 
tialing. 
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. Maximum Use of Existing Education Resources — 

ability to maximize the use of the state's exist- ♦ 
ing resources for comprehensiveness and flexibil- 
ity. 

< ■ ♦ 

. Education System Impact — the program potential 

for becoming an established part of t;he exist- * 
ing education system. 

. Corrections lnput--the ability to maximize . 
education opportunity for corrections ciiewts 
that is compatible with prelsent and/o« future 
Corrections Division policy that might affect 
education policy. 

"•. . TotetelaT " for Commu nit y^ Ba¥ed~Co rr ec t i on s 
Education--*the ability to meet the changing 
clients* needs based on natioriwise trends to- ♦ 
ward oommunj.ty-base^ correctioni systems. 

. Financial Consideration— the Irtytfity to draw 
upon sourc^es of funding adequate ' for initiating 
and maintaining new corrections education pro- 
grams, y. 

. Evaluative Mechanism8--'the ability, of the . * • 
administrative structure to facilitate the • 
evaluation of corrections education programs. 
(Whitson , .1976) * 

PrOQeedings of the Workshop for Improving Vocatior^ Educat ion 
in Correctional Insti tutions • . ' ^ ~~ 

The results of; these workshop proceedings are^-divided 
into four (4) topicfe and related concerns which »^vide, 
relevant, up-to-date statements of what correctional educators 
and experts arfe thinking, and doing and what they' would like 
to do. Topic 1, How Do We Develop the Role of Vocational 
Education in Corrections?, raised four (4) c6ncern9: 

1. Parameters of vocational educatipn in 
corrections 

2. Inmate career development 

3. Inmate needs for academic education 

4. Public acceptance of vocational education in. 
corrections 

Topic ^, How Do We Meet the Needs of Students?, brought 
out these' concerns: 

1. Determine student needs 
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2. Acknowledge student needs 

3. Evaluate efforts to meet student needs : 

Topiq 3, How Do We Develop Realistic Programs in Correctional 
Vocational Education?, resulted in four (4) concerns expressed 
tiy the presenters and participants: ^'^^ 

1. Uniqueness of vocational education programs in 
corrections 

2 . Personnel development 

3. Instructiohal met , 

4. Job relatedness ' ' 

And Topic 4, How Do We Develop Cooperative Approaches to 
Vocational Education in Correctigns? , resulted in the follow- 
ing general concern: 

1. Strategies for developing cooperation 

The participants reorganized their concerns to develop a 
"Plan of Action" for improving vocational education in correc- 
tions. This plan had as its major categories, Refsearch, 
Personnel Development, Program Improvement, and Cooperation. 

proceedings of the National Conference on Vocational Education 
in Corrections 

The proceedings of this national conference, held ^n 
Houston by The Center for Vocational* Education , The Ohi^ State 
University, evidence one of the widest ranges of concerns, 
recommendations, and . descriptions of effective programs to be 
'found anywhere at the present time. The presentation? are 
divided into the following nine sections: 

Setting the Stage 

* 

The 1976 Education Act and Vocational Education 
in Corrections 

Funding a^nd Delivering. Vocational Education in 
Corrections 

• 

Information Retrieval and Future Technology for 
S^o.cational Education in Corrections 

. Planning, Accountability, and Standards for 
Vocational Education in Corrections 
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. ■ Job Market Information and Offender Placement 

' • Offender Needsi and Interests 

Personnel' DeVelopment 

Interagency Coopei^atlon 

Two of the presen.tations r one describing, the thinking 
bel'iind the planning for delivering vocational education 
programs in corrections^ the other •describing an actual 
effective program^ merit attention in this paper • The other 
presentations are highly recommended as important discussions 
of the current critical issues in vocational education in 
corrections* • . 



The presentation x^by Mary Ann Evan^ entitled "Approaches 
for Delivering Vocational Edqcation in Corrections^" ifesulted 
from work by the staff of the X)rego)i Corrections Education 
Commission in its analysis of different options available to 
the state for delivering vocational education in corrections 
based on eight criteria: program stigma^ credentialing ^ 
maximum use of resources^ education system input ^ corrections 
inputs potential for coiftmuni ty-based education^ financial^ 
considerations^ and evaluative mechanisms, Oregon proposed', 
finally, t;he option which involved creation of a semi-autonomous 
commission\ because it fulfilled best the eight criteria ♦ ^ 

Both the analysis undertaken in Oregon and 'especially / the 
structure of the semi -autonomous conunission proposed by^the 
state have implications for other states' delivery systems* The^ 
semi -autonomous commission , as it was proposed in Oregon, would 
include members from the Correctiojns Division, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State System of Higher Education, the 
Employment Division, and the community colleges — thus encouraging 
important linkages* Moreover, the Commission approacji would.be 
able to avoid stigma "depending upon where it /the commission/ 
is housed"? it: could offer a broad range of credentialing; it 
could assure "that correction education programs become an 
established part of the existing education programs placed 
'Within the education community; and, most importantly, "the 
commission would have access to the state's financial education 
resources for corrections education programs which are not 
accessible to these prog;rams at this time" (Evan, 1977). 

Russell Leik's presentation, "Wisconsin's Mutua,! Agreement 
Program (MAP)," has important implications for the current move-- 
ment toward community-based corrections and the reintegration 
problems whS'ch must be addressed before community-based programs 
can work* This discussion of Wiscpnsin^'s MAP addresses the 
problem of inmate enfranchisement in his/her own educational 
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process — a critical issue regarding motivation artd eventual 
job market and poriponal succ0S|f * 

Funded by LliAfi, MAP has seven Components: 

1. skilled or vocational training 

2. work assignments 

3. academic education * , ' " 
4 • treatment * * 

5* conduat-withiii- -the. -institution . 

6 . transfer-security 'classification 

7 . other ileeds 

8. target parole date 

All of these components involve extensive negotiation between 
the^ inmate and support worker or instructor or MAf^ coordinator 
and:^ a. high degree^ of mutuality . Inmate appeals regardi^ng any 
decisions are part of the process and all disputes involve 
deliberation between the inmate and administrative body. 

The success of the MAP program and its impact is described 
as follows: ^ 

• • . MAP has required /fhe Division of Cor- 
rection/ to be accounta5"le for delivering the 
services i^ it heis agreed to in the contract 
' . . \ . MAP has also served as a cataPyst to 

motivate residents to enter into and success- 
fully complete vocational training. The 
resident in the MAP process is provided a 
definite role in the planning of his/her 
activities during confinement and, once a 
mutually agreed upon contract is signed/ has 
a definite incentive to complete the program ^ 
in return for a specific , release date ... 
approximately 78% of- the successfully nego- 
tiated contracts are completed . . ../and/ 
the resident /E^as/ the experience of success- 
fully planning and completing a program 
designed for his/her reintegration into the 
' community, (p.' 141) 

The MetaMetrics Report ^ 

This report was prepared in April, ^1977, for th6 Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaiuation (ilEW) 
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and is entitled, A Review of Corrections Education Policy for 
t;^he Department of Health, Education and Welfare , The findings 
and recommendations presented in the report are intended by 
MataMetrics to b.e used for HEW policy formulation and .imple- 
mentation concerning corrections education. The report recommends 
that "national policy encourage corrections education program- 
ming at the state and local levels" (pp. 5-10); that HEW 
involve itself more positively in corrections education through 
"the establishment of a -Representative of Corrections Education 
within the Offiqe of the Secretary with the function of repre- 
senting the interests of the corrections clientele similar 
to the representation provided other minority and disadvantaged 
. groups" (pp. 5-11) ; and that the following areas of need be 
addressed: 

. s tiTt^-of^^the-art o^ cprrectiohs 'educ "teC^hiiOlogy : 

and learning theory . .^ 

ft 

- , . survey of existing program models and organizational 
arrangements 

. correctional education standards 

. national clearinghouse or reference service 

. technical assistance program. 

exploration of new funding methods ^ 

. innovative educational approaches to corrections 
education - (MetaMe tries , 1977) 



Thd American Correctional Association (ACA) Standards 

The ACA, through' the Commission on' Accreditation for 
Corrections, has published a Manual of Standards for Adult 
Correctional Institutions, which addresses 29 operational and 
program areas through "statements detailing "^standards; expected 
to be met and brief discussion of those statements. The 
obvious . need for sucih standards (and the accreditation procfess 
involved) is well-*stated in the man'ual (197 7) : . 

The twfentieth-century problems of inadequate 

, ' r 

funding, o\rer?^rowding , inmate disturbances, 
and frequent court intervention demonstrate 
' not only a need for standards, but also a 

need for their careful and consistent appli- 
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cation. The implementati^rv of standards via 
accreditation thus hol.ds great promise for 
substantial gains in providing humane care 
and treatment, in redirecting the offender, 
and in., the realization of increased officienby 
and effectiveness in the expenditure of public 
funds . 



The N£^tional Study of Vocational Education in Corrections 
Standard ' [ ' '. ~ 

Similarly,' this pro ject 's' current development, of national 
standards addresses the glaring rte^d to "upgrade vocational * 
education programs, estfiiblish new, goals , update program 
gul<lelines, and in genere^l enhance the quality of .. . . program 
offerings, (p. 1)." These standards ha\^e.not been involved 
in the process? of^accreditation but are intended for such 
involvement in the near future. Meanwhile, they easi,Xy serve 
as statements of conditions which should exist in* five areas 
of vocational education program operations in a correctional 
institution or system and can, as such, be used byi corrections 
personnel for program improvement. 
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IV. ' SUMMARY AND OBSERVATIONS ^ 



The surveys, reports, programs, an^d models discuss%d in 
this review .underscore the dissonance between the way things 

' are and the way things should be in vocational. education fqt 
offenders. It is olfear from the data of survey research in \ 
corrections and from the nature of proposed iviodels for corjrec- 

, tional education that 1) vocational educatiortf for offender'feh, 

• by encompassing GED, ABfi, postsecondary , And college programs, 
must embrace a broader definition than training for job platce- 
meht; 2) the prevalent punishment/rfetribvition model must giv^ 

way to a model w hich involves commu nit y acc e ss, acceptanc e / and ^ _ 

reintegration Wttress^d by a firm national policy which. supports 

specific state and local program deveslopm^nt accountable "to <^ , « 

federal models and guidelines; ai^d 3) moril effective training 

of correctional educators must occur to* e'fJsure more con^rehensive 

and precise assessment olS4:he edu(bational levels and needs of 

inmates and to provide for programs both imprison and in the 

community which address those needs. * 

,. • ' ' • • ♦ 

The chores of hearing the charges for change in vocational: 
educatibn in corrections, addressing thos<Kcharges , defusing 
old mythologies and biases, and changing and establishing 
appropriate programs for a constituency which is determinedly 
separated from "real happenings" within our society and 'culture 
and routines o*f everyday life would all seem to militate against/ 
effective vocational education in cprrections. However, by 
maintaining an awareness of the kinds of thinking, piJogram 
development, legislating,' and implementation and delivery? ex- - 
emplified in the documents discussed in this paper, and by 
contributing to thought and action in the field, qorrections 
educators and experts should be able to begin to make a differ- 
ence — to influence others with more "clout," to involve our 

.culture in '''reacceptance" of those w*io have been unacceptable, 
and to implement H^^g rams which axe enfranchising, involving, 
and " educational '"^pjr both the participant and* the surrounding 
community. 
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